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ABSTRACT 



The author examines the development of the Prussian officers ’ corps and General 
Staff system during the Prussian Reform Movement of 1806-1819. Using this 
movement as a case study in defense reform, the author determines the basis of the 
Prussian "tradition of excellence" central to understanding the qualities of Prusso- 
German officership which generated the tactics and methods of command and control 
many now wish to emulate. The author determines the historical roots and the essence 
of Prussian officership. He further examines the transformation of war which occurred 
between Frederick II and Napoleon I and the constituents of war which that 
transformation changed— armies, means, costs and superstructure. The author then 
analyzes the Prussian reformers’ reorganization and reform of the Prussian army to 
meet that Napoleonic challenge. The major conclusion of this study is that the essence 
of Prussian officership is individual, not institutional, excellence informed by the spirit 
of Bildung . that is, an acceptance of the lifelong requirements of an educated, cultured 
officer corps. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



"Command and Control" as a term of military art suffers from the same 
definitional malady as the term "strategy." There are, it seems, as many definitions as 
articles on either subject. The definition which provides the clearest meaning is Roger 
Beaumont’s "extension of authority over distance." 1 The authority extended is the 
commander’s, whether of a flight of two aircraft with the distance being a matter of 
feet, a company over a few kilometers, a naval squadron over the horizon, or of the 
president extending his authority as commander-in-chief over the thousands of miles 
between the White House Situation Room and a distant battlefield. The medium of 
extension is communications, thus compounding the acronym to command, control, and 
communications. Communications are necessarily electronically filtered to handle the 
volume and enhance the clarity of transmissions. The human analogue of the 
electronic filter is the commander’s staff which has similar functions of handling 
volume and enhancing clarity. Tremendous advances have been made in the technical 
performance of electronic filters; advancement in the capabilities of the human filters 
has been far less spectacular. 

This thesis addresses the human filters of command and control— the military 
staff. Over the last decade, command and control has become a central theme for 
reform arguments for simpler, more robust military capabilities. Indirectly, command 
and control reform was the central issue in the finale of the reform movement, the 
Goldwater-Nichols Defense Reorganization Act of 1986. That Act was the culmination 
of a decade of defense reform debate. The American defense establishment and the 
’’military reform movement" 1 settled on the Act’s compromise "half measures" in the 



'Beaumont, R., The Nerves of War , p. 8, AFCEA Inti. Press, 1986. 

2 A loosely coordinated group of legislators, congressional staff members. 
Department of Defense civilians, retired officers and a few, necessarily anonymous, 
active duty military officers centered on the oversubscribed congressional Military 
Reform Caucus. See Kross, W., Military Reform, pp. 12-15, National Defense Univ. 
Press, 1985. 
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finest traditions of American consensus politics. The debate centered on institutional 
power and the Act’s most important remedies redistributed power among the main 
players in the defense establishment. 5 These new arrangements of power are supposed 
to meet the challenges ahead in the last decade of the twentieth century and into the 
twenty-first century; but, in the author’s opinion, the chief ills of our defense 
establishment concern not who holds bureaucratic power, but what "they" do with that 
power. 

There can be little surprise that an American political debate, even one about the 
military, should revolve around the question of power. Representative democracy is 
necessarily about groups vying for power and our military is certainly not immune to 
this tendency. The quintessential American defense debate has almost always been 
between one service group seeking power at the expense of another. Interservice 
rivalry was bom in the American Revolution and came of age in the debate between 
"brick and mortar" continentalists and "blue water" battleship navalists. 4 Whether in 
struggles of Army versus Navy, Air Force versus Navy or Army versus Marines, the 
military services have always displayed a strong chauvinism based primarily on the 
"need" to protect missions and roles which conflict with those of the other services and 
inevitably this chauvinism has led to interservice rivalry. This same chauvinism is also 
evident in the intraservice rivalries between the strategic and tactical air forces, among 
the surface, submarine and aviation "communities" of the Navy and among the various 
combat and support arms of the Army and Marine Corps. Thus the defense reform 
"jointness" debate of the eighties naturally centered on power: if only this or that 
reform is implemented then the "good guys" will save the country from the wrong- 
headed, if honorable, "bad guys" and finally "put die Key West Agreement right." 



*The author has no quarrel with the particulars of the Goldwater-Nichols Act and 
strongly supports the transfer of influence to the combatant commanders. The quarrel 
is with the mistaken belief that the Act cures much less even addresses the fundamental 
ills of our defense establishment. 

‘Millis, W., Arms and Men, pp. 131-210, Rutgers Univ. Press, 1981. See also 
Weigley, R.F., The American Wav of War , pp. 167-192, Indiana Univ. Press, 1977, 
and Millett, A.R., and Maslowski, P., For the Common Defense , pp. 233-265, Free 
Press, 1984. 
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The participants in the most recent debate seem to be nearly unanimous in 
fianiing the central problem: America has no coherent national military strategy. 5 
Where they go from there seems to depend on their particular agenda. Some would 
argue that without such a national military strategy, procurement specifically and 
defense management in general are bound to be incoherent, inconsistent and fraught 
with "fraud, waste and abuse." Without an overall strategy, others believe the defense 
establishment is at the mercy of the separate services and their individual service 
programs. The civilians in the Office of the Secretary of Defense have either usurped 
the traditional prerogative of the military to design a workable military strategy or the 
military has ignored its tactical, operational and strategic responsibilities, forcing 
usurpation on the civilians. 

A common thread in all of these "apparent" defense deficiencies and the 
Cassandra calls for attention by the various elements in the debate is, in the author’s 
opinion, the absence of a core of (uniformed) military thinkers of sufficient repute with 
the civilian leadership* * to design, defend, implement and execute a coherent national 
military strategy. The defense reform debate of the eighties missed the point; the 
problem is not malapportioned power, therefore the solution cannot be a readjustment 
of power within the Defense Department. The problem is the perceived quality and 
reputation of the military officers responsible for designing, defending, implementing 
and executing a coherent national military strategy. If the problem is quality and 
reputation, the solution must be excellence. 

Excellence as a concept has been cheapened to the level of an advertising slogan 
through overuse, 7 but there is no better concept to describe the requisite capacity of 
staff officers serving at our national military headquarters. The usual historical 



^The single exception being those chiefly responsible, the serving national 
command authority, the President and Secretary of Defense, and the serving chiefs of 
staff. For an excellent discussion of the vagaries of strategic thinking see Builder, C, 
The Masks of War, pp. 45-92, Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1989. 

*Both in and out of government. 

Ti.g. the 1986 "Army of Excellence" which had more to do with retention than 
excellence. 
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example of staff officers with a tradition of excellence and a reputation for military 
acuity and sound strategic, operational and tactical planning and execution capabilities 
is the Prussian General Staff. 

The fundamental explanation of German combat ability, and of the quality of 
German military power as demonstrated in two world wars, lay in the organization 
and operation of the Prussian/German General Staff. In military history, consistent 
performance comparable to that of the German armies in World Wars I and II can 
be found only in armies led by such military geniuses as Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Genghis Khan, and Napoleon. Such a comparison 
automatically suggests that through the General Staff the Germans had 
institutionalized military excellence....' 

Dupuy continues: 

It was the essential quality of the General Staff, as it seems originally to have been 
envisaged by Schamhorst, that it enabled men who individually lacked the qualities 
of a genius to perform institutionally in a manner that would provide results 
ordinarily achievable only by genius.’ 

Congress addressed a proposed American general staff-based on the Prussian 
General Staff— three times in our history, before World War I, after World War II and 
during the 1980’s. The pre-World War I debate, inspired by Emory Upton’s glowing 
report on Moltke’s German General Staff of the 1870’s 10 and resolved by Secretary of 
War Elihu Root in 1903, resulted in an American General Staff Corps which served 
the U. S. Army through World War II. The 1947, 1958 and 1986 debates were, at 
least on the question of the continuation of an American General Staff, highly 
emotional and germanophobic. These debates were carried out with little or no input 
from serving military officers. It is now time for military officers to pick up the 
mantle of the tragic Upton and address rationally the requirement for an American 
general staff and the connected concept of military excellence. 

Each generation of officers has a solemn duty and responsibility— to the nation 
and its sons those officers may lead into combat— to examine critically the strategic and 



Dupuy, T.N., A Genius for War The German Army and General Staff. 1807- 
1945 . p. 302, Prentice-Hall, 1977. 

Tbid., p. 307. 

10 Upton, E., Armies of Asia and Europe . Greenwood Press, 1968. 
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tactical preconceptions, usually founded on past wars, which enervate the ethos of the 
present generation of military and political leaders. This task may well call into 
question the fundamental beliefs upon which our military traditions rely for coherence 
and consistency. Surprisingly, this is most difficult for American officers because the 
conceptual roots of our military traditions are primarily civilian, not military. 

The most fundamental precept of American officership is acceptance of "civilian 
control of the military." Apart from this "constitutional commandment," there is no 
touchstone for the American officer cum citizen— except his status as citizen and his 
oath to protect and defend the constitution. As we address the vital questions of 
defense organization, strategy and doctrine, how we might better plan for and fight a 
future war, we must continually deal with this requirement for civilian control. 

A clear practical lesson of the present interpretation of the civilian control reality, 
as exemplified in the defense reform debates of the last forty years, is that reform of 
our military establishment is a civilian responsibility. The American military has an 
obvious advisory role, but a balanced reading of recent events" suggests that that role 
requires public agreement with the executive branch, the only alternative open to 
uniformed leaders being resignation . 11 Thus, derivatively, open, public debate on 
military reform is a civilian matter, not a military responsibility, even-perhaps, 
especially— in so basic an area of military performance as defense organization. This 
reality does not however, release the officer corps from the responsibility to challenge 
our leadership’s preconceptions; preconceptions which may block effective operational 
planning and execution on our next battlefield. 



"The chilling effects of this principle are difficult to document because it is in the 
interests of all parties involved to keep them private; however the Singlaub affair and 
the recent public admonishment of the Air Force Chief of Staff, General Welch, by 
Secretary of Defense Cheney certainly should give the observer some sense of the 
openness of public discussion of defense matters by uniformed ufficeis. 

12 What this means for junior officers interested in anything approaching truly open 
public comment goes almost without saying. The recent demise of the Air University 
Review after a particularly candid exchange of views on the Air Force’s security 
review procedures is a rather stark example. After a short period of time a new 
journal, Airoower . reappeared after the Review was cancelled due to Fiscal restraints. 
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Nowhere has the civilian responsibility for military reform more clearly abrogated 
military input and politicized the discussion of proposed reform than in the debate over 
an American general staff. Over the past century, the general staff concept, once the 
central issue in American defense organization reform debates, has become the dead 
letter of defense reform. Although an American general staff was accepted in a 
modified form in 1903, during the second half of the twentieth century various 
constituencies have "shouted down” an American general staff (and therewith any 
institutional excellence which might have flown from such an institution to the greater 
officers’ corps). In the few cases where opponents of the general staff concept— as 
exemplified by the Prussian General Staff-have bothered with justification, they have 
posited historically -derived suppositions of linkage between the general staff system and 
Prussian militarism, anti-democratic institutional biases, elitism and military dominance 
of civil-military relations. 

Some of these suppositions seem historically questionable, others patently 
absurd, 13 while the larger argument appears irrelevant to an American military with 
such a clear tradition of "civilian control of the military." Moreover, many statements 
of opposition to an American general staff are heavily laden with emotionally 
germanophobic prejudice— in large measure a reaction to aspects of German behavior 
in World Wars I and II which, insofar as they reflect on the German General staff 
system, were aberrant expressions of larger societal failures wholly distorting the legacy 
of the General Staffs originators. Over the last century, this prejudice 14 seems to have 
acquired the status of religious precept and something approaching a tenet of American 
defense organization has emerged: whatever form of defense organization we may 



13 Are we to suppose that an egalitarian, democratic military would be the best 
defender of an egalitarian, democratic society? If so we should return to election of 
our officers and vote on tactics. 

,4 In 1956, then Senator Hubert Humphrey described the general staff system as 
"anathema to every concept of democracy." Staff Report to the Committee on Armed 
Services United States Senate, Defense Organization: The Need for Change. 99th 
Congress, 1st Session, October 16, 1985, p. 235, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1985. 
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accept it should bear no similarity to the Prussian General Staff; for that form of 
organization is distinctly un-American, the antithesis of civilian control of the military. 

The post-World War II congressional "distaste for German military institutions" 
eventually led to the 1958 Defense Reorganization Act’s prohibition of the Joint Staff 
from organizing itself or operating "as an overall Armed Forces General Staff." This 
codified prohibition of an American General Staff came after the House Armed 
Services Committee found that "a general staff organization. ..is a fundamentally fallible, 
and thus dangerous, instrument for determination of national policy" which possessed 
the following deficiencies: "(1) a failure to systematically consider the full range of 
alternatives; (2) rigidity of thought; (3) an attempt to control national policies that are 
beyond military affairs; (4) isolation of civilian officials from other points of view; and 
(5) erosion of civilian control of the military by concentrating too much power in the 
hands of the military officers immediately below the senior civilian official." The 1985 
Senate Staff Report on Defense Organization precedent to the Goldwater-Nichols Act 
stated "these congressional criticisms are highly inaccurate and cannot be supported by 
historical analysis of the work of General Staffs, particularly those of Prussia and 
Germany." 13 

One voice was missing from this debate. The absence of clear, objective military 
thinking 1 * in national military strategy and on the proper path of defense reform is the 
direct result of not having a resident elite corps of staff officers at the national level 
with standing in the defense establishment. The absence of such military voices is due 
to the demise of the American general staff and is indicative of a larger deficiency of 
independent minds within the officers’ corps of all the services. The bitter irony is 
that at the same time as we see an explosion of interest in the tactical excellence of 
the Wehrmacht . seek to learn the proper lessons from the German understanding of war 
"as it really is" and concepts such as auftragstaktik . and attempt to instill in our junior 



13 Ibid., pp. 230-235. The report continues. "In fact, these criticisms more 
accurately reflect the actual deficiencies of the current Joint Staff than they do the 
imagined shortcomings of the General Staff concept." 

'‘Which the author would assert can best be found in the minds of those who 
might die as a result of emotionalism and subjectivity. 
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officers the traits of initiative, originality and independence of mind so harmoniously 
present in the German officer, the consensus on the evils of the German military 
system— conveniendy though incorrecdy encapsulated in the Prussian General Staff- 
closes off the necessary correlate of precisely that which we must begin to understand 
about the German military if we are to adopt the tactical expressions of that excellence, 
the essence of Prussian officership. 

The National Security Act and Goldwater-Nichols debates seem to have fixed our 
attention on power relationships as the only measure of reform but we cannot fix the 
problems we face by changing names and rearranging boxes on organization charts.” 
To begin to approach the real problems we face past prejudices and the biases of our 
present must be overcome to find the key to German military excellence. It is the 
author’s thesis that there is something unique about the Prussian officer of the 
nineteenth century and that, if we are to understand those qualities of Prusso-German 
officership which generated the tactics and methods many now wish to emulate, we 
must carefully examine the historical roots of the Prussian officers’ corps and attempt 
to resolve the essence of Prussian officership. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the historical reality surrounding the 
development of the Prussian officers’ corps and the Prussian General Staff system and 
attempt to discover the basis of that institution’s tradition of excellence. The initial 
approach to this study was to begin with the Prussian General Staff in the years before 
the Wars of Unification; however, it quickly became clear that it was necessary to go 
back to the inception of the General Staff during the Prussian reform era prior to the 
War of Liberation. This search for a beginning point eventually led to the 
"transformation of war" which occurred between the time of Frederick II and Napoleon, 



'Individual excellence cannot be placed on a wiring diagram but the military 
education debate in the Skelton House Panel on Military Education seems to be just 
such an abortive attempt. Of nine specific recommendations six deal with conceptual 
frameworks (complete with the requisite wiring diagram), phases, positions and power, 
name changes, and use of examinations and writing as "essential elements of graduate- 
level education." Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, Executive 
Summary of the Report of the Panel on Military Education . 100th Congress, 2d 
Session, November 18, 1988, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1988. 
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for it was this transformation that precipitated the Prussian Reform Movement and laid 
the necessary groundwork for both the development of the Prussian officers’ corps 
and the inception and initial development of the Prussian General Staff. 

The Prussian Reform Movement provides a paradigm for defense reform which 
we should not ignore. To provide a framework for understanding this paradigm the 
nature of war is described in its constituent parts followed by comparisons of the 
Frederickian system and the Napoleonic system which the author believes may be 
styled "modem war." After an elaboration of the reasons for the decline of the 
Frederickian system, the thesis addresses the largely unsuccessful initial attempts by 
Prussia to reform and the preconditions for and execution of the later, successful 
reforms. The author then addresses the approach of the Prussian reformers to answer 
the Napoleonic challenge through both fundamental reform of the Prussian defense 
establishment and, by applying a new realism to the art of war, redefining the 
profession of arms. In the final chapters the author applies the Prussian paradigm of 
defense reform to our unique American circumstances and attempts to resolve the 
implications of the Prussian example for our future defense. 

At the center of the Prussian Reform Movement the author found not the 
beginnings of the institution of .the General Staff but the many individuals who came 
together to transform the Frederickian system into a vehicle for the liberation of their 
nation. And so after many months of looking for the "secret" of the tradition of 
excellence of the institution of the Prussian General Staff the author found that the 
schwerpunkt of this study is not the institution but the individual and that is fitting for 
the essence of Prussian officership is not an institutional excellence but a collective 
excellence of individuals. 
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II. THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE NATURE OF WAR 



Since men first began to think of themselves as members of a group set apart 
from the rest of mankind, it has been necessary to organize society to defend lives, 
liberties and possessions against those apart. Within this clear need exists a deep 
dilemma: how to organize that defense so that it constitutes a reliable deterrent to those 
apart without the possible sacrifice of some or all of the liberties so defended. This 
age-old question of defense organization is still before us today with but little promise 
of solution. To attempt to find right paths for our own efforts at solving this dilemma 
we must look at other men in other times who dealt with the same problems and 
discovered their own answers. 

One such group was the Prussian Reform Movement led by Heinrich Friedrich 
Karl vom und zum Stein, Gerhard Johann David von Schamhorst, August Wilhelm 
Neithardt von Gneisenau, Hermann von Boyen, Carl von Clausewitz, and Karl Wilhelm 
von Grolman. These men and many Prussian officers such as General Hans David 
Ludwig von Yorck who, while not reformers, nevertheless shared their immediate goal 
of victory over Napoleon, were anxious to see Prussia’s army find its way out of the 
Frederickian past into the dawn of a new era of warfare and to create an army able 
to stand up to the revolutionary army of France and the aftermath of the 
"transformation of war" 1 * that that army had wrought. 

In the process of awakening the Prussian army which, as Prussia’s Queen Louise, 
wife of Frederick William in, wrote, "went to sleep on the laurels of Frederick the 
Great", 1 ’ the Prussian reformers laid the foundation for the continuation of the proud 
heritage of Prussian arms. Out of this process of reform and the reformer’s struggle 
to save the essential core of the traditions of the Frederickian system while creating the 
necessary "new" with which to deal with the transformation of war came a Prussian 



“Colin, J.L.A., The Transformation of War , trans. L.H.R. Pope-Hennessy, H. 
Rees, 1912. 

“Craig, G.A., The Politics of the Prussian Army , p. 56, Oxford Univ. Press, 1979. 
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army which did not lose a war for the rest of the nineteenth century, a Prussian Great 
General Staff which became the envy of the world’s armies and worthy of their 
emulation, and a Prussian officer who was the essential core of both. 

The origins of this Prussian officer and the Prussian general staff concept are to 
be found in the period of the "transformation of war" between Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. It is first necessary to understand this transformation and the effects it had 
on the nature of war before beginning a detailed study of the Prussian Reform 
Movement. To aid in this elaboration of the change in the nature of war between 
Frederick and Napoleon the nature of war will be treated in eight constituents: combat, 
death, causes, attributes, armies, means, costs, and superstructure. 20 Within this 
framework it is possible to understand the radical change in the nature of war which 
should be expected during this great social and political cataclysm in European history; 
and as well those constituents which could have but did not change and also those 
enduring constituents of the nature of war which remain constant in all times. 

A. COMBAT 

Men go to war to win. No tribe, state, or nation has ever waged war expressly 
to lose. For war to exist there must be at least two antagonists with conflicting aims 
or views, each wishing to "win" more than he desires to remain at peace; then, finally, 
peaceful conflict becomes armed conflict, combat, resulting in victor and vanquished. 
Clausewitz, using the German Gefecht meaning "an episode of fighting, combat," 
describes combat as "the essential military activity" 21 which "no matter how it is 
constituted.... remains unchanged. That is what we mean by war." 22 This is the most 
fundamental and, arguably, unchangeable constituent of war, the conflict of antagonists 
physically expressed in fighting. The sources of conflict can be territorial, religious, 



“The author fully acknowledges the pretentiousness of such a short treatment of 
an admittedly difficult typological problem. Where possible the author has followed 
the master, Clausewitz. 

21 Clausewitz, C.v., On War , p. 225, trans. and eds. M. Howard and P. Paret, 
Princeton, 1976. 

“Ibid., p. 127. 
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political, economic, moral or even personal, but without conflict war makes sport of 
men’s blood. 

B. DEATH 

Conflict can, of course, exist without war. War cannot exist without conflict and 
to be war the conflict must be among armed men. Conflict among armed men-- 
combat— results in death. War without conflict and death is not possible. 25 Death in 
conflict bespeaks violence. The level of violence and the manner of death surely 
changed between Leuthen and Waterloo; but whether death is by pike or bayonet, 
musket or rifle are questions of efficiency and technology. Men die in war. That is 
unchanging. 

In all times when we speak of war we ask: who won, who lost, at what price 
in lives? These questions of combat and death are fundamentally unchanging; other 
questions require a knowledge of the times, the texture of history, to allow the inquirer 
to frame the questions we here ask of war. 

C. CAUSES 

The question of what caused a war is usually a question asked only after war is 
over and even then it is especially to be heard on the quiet lips of those who 
experienced it: why? Before the war, the situation is different, war seems so right to 
those who feel the call of glory and pride of arms. 24 We have said that men die in 
war and surely the cliches of "the world sliding into war" are just that, cliches. Men 
must decide to wage war and however neady we phrase the formulations of the causes 
of war it must still come down to one man having the idea of war and spreading the 
idea far enough within the counsels of state to bring war about. 

The defeated and thus exiled Athenian general Thucydides wrote in his military 
history on the causes of the Peloponnesian War 



“Wars on drugs, crime and illiteracy are mere false aphorisms, neologisms for 
the age of Rambo. 

“Surely, the author was not alone in that feeling of quiet desperation as a high 
school senior in 1965 that his war might end before he "could get in it." 
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All this came upon them with the late war, which was begun by the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians by the dissolution of the thirty years’ truce made after the conquest 
of Euboea. To the question why they broke the treaty, 1 answer by placing first 
an account of their grounds of complaint and points of difference, that no one may 
ever have to ask the immediate cause which plunged the Hellenes into a war of 
such magnitude. The real cause I consider to be the one which was formally 
most kept out of sight. The growth of the power of Athens, and the alarm 
which this inspired in Lacedaemon, made war inevitable. 23 [Emphasis added.] 

Michael Howard, in his essay "The Causes of Wars" points to this passage as an 
indication of a timeless verity. Paraphrasing Thucydides, he finds as the analogous 
cause of World War I that: 

Finally the point was reached when German strength attained a peak plain for all 
to see, and the Germans began to encroach upon Britain’s allies. It was at this 
point that Britain felt the position to be no longer tolerable and decided by starting 
this present war to employ all her energies in attacking and if possible destroying 
the power of Germany. 26 

Writing of the causes of war just before the French Revolution, Jeremy Bentham 
found five: colonial rivalry, the feudal system, religious antipathy, the rage of conquest 
and uncertain succession. 27 It is an interesting list but when one generalizes it we find 
that Thucydides might agree for it includes those elements which make man unique— 
his power as reflected in his possessions, his relationship to his God, God’s earthly 
vicars, both temporal and spiritual, and his fellow men— and that element which makes 
men go beyond defense of the particular, that is rational, to the irrational "rage of 
conquest." Bentham’s list is clearly a product of the enlightenment reflecting the 
divisions of the Ancien Regime . Frederick the Great was also a product of both the 
enlightenment and the Ancien Regime and for Frederick "war was to be preeminently 
a function of Staatspolitik. and so it has remained ever since." 2 * Bentham chose the 



23 Thucydides, The Complete Writings of Thucydides: The Peloponnesian War , 
trans. J.H. Finley, Jr., p.15, Random House, 1951. 

“Howard, M., The Causes of War , p. 20, Harvard Univ. Press, 1983. 

bentham, J., A Plan for a Universal and Perpetual Peace , p. 25, Grotius Society, 
1927. Quoted in Howard, M., War and the Liberal Conscience , p. 33, Rutgers Univ. 
Press, 1978. 

“Howard, The Causes of War , p. 13. 
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phrase "rage of conquest" before the Revolution, but no phrase could better characterize 
(lie spirit of Napoleon’s march across Europe; however Napoleon and Frederick, though 
on a different scale, are both demonstrating the fundamental truth that all war’s are 
about power. "The vanity of nationalism, the will to spread an ideology, the protection 
of kinsmen in an adjacent land, the desire for more territory... all these represent power 
in different wrappings. The conflicting aims of rival nations are always conflicts of 
power."” It might be argued that whatever the cause of war, it is not a constituent of 
war for, while it is a necessary prelude to and precondition for war the cause is 
irrelevant to the prosecution of the war. This could not be more false and is in fact 
central to the tragedy of the First World War when cause and object, politics and war, 
became separated. Clausewitz, sometimes accused as creator of this abomination, is 
in fact father to the opposite idea. He describes the political object of war as "the 
original motive for the war" 30 and later speaks of the "political purpose" of war as the 
objective guiding military action.” 

The cause of war for the Frederickian and Napoleonic systems was power-- 
whether to defend or aggrandize the territorial holdings of the state. Though there is 
in Napoleonic War some altruistic spreading of revolutionary and Napoleonic ideas, in 
the main Napoleon is doing no more than Frederick, increasing his holdings to increase 
his state. Whatever individual French soldiers might have thought they were fighting 
for— liberty, equality, fraternity— is largely irrelevant to causation (however important it 
was to execution); what mattered was the will of the ruler, only Frederick and 
Napoleon determined the cause of war. 



”Blainey, G., The Causes of War , p. 149, Free Press, 1973. Quoted in Howard, 
The Causes of War , p. 13. For a warning against theoretical oversimplification of the 
causes of war see Brodie, B., War and Politics , p. 339-340, Macmillan, 1973. 



^Clausewitz, On War , p. 81. 
’’Ibid., p. 90. 
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D. ATTRIBUTES 



Whatever the causes of war we must admit to an essence of war--its fundamental 
attributes. This constituent includes all those concepts which belong neither to tactics 
nor strategy, states nor nations; but those aspects of fighting wars which are usually 
beyond the understanding of men who have not felt the loneliness of "death at the 
door." The attributes of war are of the nature of men: chivalry, honor, fear, error, 
fatigue, and the capriciousness of attempted execution of planned action. The first two 
aspects of Clausewitz’s "remarkable trinity," violence and chance, and his related 
concept of friction describe clearly this very human, elemental constituent of war, 
"composed of primordial violence, hatred, and enmity, ... a blind natural force" which 
is an enduring constituent of the nature of war. 51 

These four constituents, combat, death, causes and attributes, did not change 
between the reigns of Frederick and Napoleon. The four remaining constituents 
changed dramatically. Fundamental concepts such as we treat here usually do not 
change in the instant but over time and the seeds of what may appear a dramatic 
change are, no doubt, firmly planted in the fields of the past. Even the apparent 
exception— the flash of individual genius and creativity— has the parent, education. We 
often cannot uncover the roots of genius, but they are there. With this understanding 
of the evolutionary nature of change, we can now examine each remaining constituent 
under the rubric of Frederickian and Napoleonic warfare. These four remaining 
constituents— armies, means, costs, and superstructure-provide a framework for 
understanding the changes in the nature of war we posit from the Ancien Regime of 
Frederick the Great through the French Revolution and the reign of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 



52 Ibid., p. 89. 
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E. ARMIES 



Between 1740 and 1815, armies changed in their size, methods of recruitment, 
and organizational forms. Throughout this period armies were the surest symbol of the 
power of the state and, therefore, the ruler. This symbolism transcended any 
requirement-purpose connection; state requirements for defensive and offensive 
intentions were subsumed by the symbolic requirement for power. Power resulted from 
the size and proficiency, or the perception of proficiency, of the army. 

The size of army required was directly related to the methods of recruitment. 
The head of state could, throughout this era, choose between various methods and 
mixes of filling the ranks of his army. The determinant was three-fold. How large 
an army was required for state purposes, what type of men best served those purposes, 
and what organizational forms best utilized the army size and the men selected. The 
choices made as to the desired size and character of the army resulted in patterns of 
recruitment: mercenary-hire, impressment, volunteer, and broadly-stated, national- 
peoples. Overlaying this typology was the choice between foreign and "domestic" 
sources of manpower. 

The organizational forms of armies also changed. To a not insignificant degree 
these changes to the organizational forms of armies— for both administrative and 
operational functions— were as much responses to the pressures of increased size and 
changes in the types of men making up the armies as they were tactical evolutions of 
military thought. Additionally, continuity remains a powerful force even in this 
cauldron of change; the resulting tactical expressions of organizational forms, the 
uniforms, insignia, customs and, importantly, the traditions of armies remain functions 
of history, culture and leadership. 

F. MEANS 

The means of war armies employ are the weapons and impedimenta secured by 
the state from available technology and industrial capacity. The impedimenta of war 
are either offensive (e.g., siegecraft), defensive (e.g., permanent and temporary 
fortifications), and support (e.g., supply trains). All of these weapons and impedimenta 
are the province of technology. The means of war changed during the late eighteenth 
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century, but not nearly so much as the economic relationship of technology, industrial 
capacity and war-making potential of European states beginning to face the potential 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

G. COSTS 

War is an exercise of power to gain some state objective and with any gain 
comes a cost. The costs of war are paid both from state capital and in their real 
currency, the lives of men. Soldiers must be paid for their service and must be 
supplied and fed. Perhaps the greatest costs of war are incurred in the peacetime 
preparation for war and the state purposes which go unfunded in the name of national 
defense. There are costs of losing: lost armies, indemnities, territory, honor and even 
existence; as well there are costs of winning: spent resources of men, weapons, 
ammunition, fodder and food and also the administrative costs of control of acquired 
territories and subjects. 

H. SUPERSTRUCTURE 

The Marxian construct, superstructure, is analogized to include all those forces 
at work in society which, while not of war, are so intertwined with war as to become 
a constituent of war. The social, political and economic relationships of man and state, 
culture and society, labor and capital, army and state, army and society, all bring to 
bear certain forces that lead to the spirit of the times; leaders may attempt to ignore, 
react against or attempt to harness this Zeitgeist , but whichever course they choose, 
however badly they read the history at hand, there will be effects on the conduct of 
war. 

Such concepts as chivalry, the Ancien Regime , enlightenment, rationalism, 
gentlemen, revolution, reaction, romanticism, progress, modernity, authority, and order 
are the creations of philosophers and historians to describe perceived reality. These 
concepts do help explain events and provide the epochal background for examining the 
social, political, religious, economic and technological forces at work in the state and 
society. If we wish to understand the changes in the nature of war we must examine 
the forces at work in civilization--as explained by the concepts listed above— and the 
resulting change in society, for it is the ruling expression of societies— whether 
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autocratic, republican or democratic—which chooses to wage war and it is the object 
of that expression, the people, who pay the price for that decision. 

Armies must be led lest they become mobs. The difference between mob and 
army is to be found in the relationships of commanders, officers, and soldiers. Are 
leaders "elected" by the men led or "selected" by class, ruler, or God? Do men owe 
officers allegiance to liege, employer or fellow soldier? Are officers and commander 
related by or at odds over class and custom? Is the officer necessary or trivial in the 
realm of decision? What is the role and relationship of commander and staff? 

Since we seek the "changing nature of war" we must look to war itself. Our 
answers are best found in the history of battle and leaders. So our source must be the 
two men of action, Frederick and Napoleon, in the century after Frederick II ascends 
the throne of Prussia. This is the epoch of the flowering of the Enlightenment, the 
cataclysm of 1789, and the reaction, restoration and final defeat of the Ancien Regime . 
This is a long story and, though at times it appears that "all is new," the old world did 
not suddenly vanish on 14 July, 1789. 
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III. FREDERICK AND THE ANCIEN REGIME 



Frederick 13, King of Prussia from 1740 to 1768, stands as the embodiment of 
the warrior-king in the Ancien Regime . It is tempting to see in his generalship the 
culmination, perhaps fulfillment, of all that was possible of that age, for "Frederick’s 
greatness lay not in the inauguration of a new epoch, but in the consummate 
expression which he gave to the age into which he had been bom."” We cannot 
blame him because he did not, as did Napoleon, stand at the flood gates of modernity 
and therefore did not have the opportunity to harness the energies of a new age. We 
wish to see in Frederick a perfection of the forms and potential of war in his time. 
But this is not quite accurate. For in a real sense he is precursor of what is to come. 

In a letter to Voltaire Frederick places himself well, "It’s the fashion now to 
make war and presumably it will last a good long while."” Such sentiment is nearly 
impossible to imagine from Napoleon. There is a comfort with the limits of war in 
Frederick’s words much at odds with the world view of Napoleon. Frederick was 
King-acquisitor, Napoleon the Emperor-world conqueror. It is the scale of ambition 
which most differentiates the two. Napoleon waged war against an entire continent and 
by 1809 had established a Pax Napoleon which rivaled Pax Romana in geographic 
scope, if not duration. Frederick waged war because it was the fashion of powerful 
kings and his dynasty wanted most to be taken seriously as a power. The Seven 
Years’ War was as much about the claim of the Hohenzollems to Great Power status 
as it was about any Prussian state interest. 



”Rosinski, H., The German Army , p. 18, Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 

^Heinl, R.D., Dictionary of Military and Naval Quotations , p. 343, Naval Institute 
Press, 1985. 
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